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CHAPTEE  I, 

PASTEL  AND  ITS  ORIGIN.— COMPLEMENTARY  COLOURS. 

Pastel,  from  the  Latin  pastella,  a  little  stick,  is  a 
kind  of  painting  executed  with  soft  crayons  of  various 
colours.  These  crayons  are  made  of  a  paste  containing 
one  or  more  colours  mixed  with  more  or  less  white ;  for, 
in  this  painting,  by  mixing  white  with  the  other  tones 
beforehand,  an  infinite  variety  of  tints  is  produced,  each 
colour  diminishing  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
from  the  most  intense  shade  to  pure  white ;  and  several 
colours  are  ground  together  to  form  a  scale  of  greys,  or 
broken  tints,  In  fact,  it  is  painting  with  coloured  crayons, 
and  there  is  no  better  preparation  for  it  than  the  making 
of  charcoal,  red  chalk,  or  crayon  studies.  One  may  even 
begin  by  studies  in  charcoal,  worked  over  with  pastel. 

This  kind  of  painting  is  both  the  easiest  and  the  most 
pleasing.  To  reproduce  the  bloom  on  beautiful  fruit,  the 
fresh  colouring  of  complexion,  or  the  charm  of  landscape, 
nothing  serves  better  than  the  powder  of  these  many- 
coloured  crayons. 

Although  Pastel  is  an  easy  style,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  a  preliminary  study  of  drawing  is  not  necessary.  You 
must  already  know  how  to  draw,  how  to  reproduce,  in 
charcoal  or  crayon,  the  exact  contour  and  relief  of  a  head, 
or  of  some  other  object,  and  have  learnt  to  compare  the 
different  values  of  light  and  shade.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, the  work  would  be  faulty  from  its  foundation ;  grave 
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faults  of  drawing  would  entirely  mar  the  charm  of  the 
colouring,  and  relative  values  ill-observed  would  disfigure 
the  objects  portrayed.  It  is,  therefore,  to  an  already  trained 
and  skilful  reader  that  I  address  these  remarks,  and  to  one 
whom  technical  terms  will  not  frighten.  If  the  reader  has 
already  had  some  practice  either  in  water-colours  or  in  oils, 
he  will  soon  find  the  handling  of  pastel-colours  easy  and 
agreeable  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  never  handled 
any  but  black  and  white  crayons,  the  use  of  a  diversity  of 
colours  may  greatly  embarrass  him,  and  it  will  be  useful^ 
nay  indispensable,  to  furnish  him  beforehand  with  some 
information  as  to  the  colours,  their  harmony,  their  con- 
trasts, and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are — 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet  and  red. 

Of  these  colours,  three  only  are  fundamental  or  primary ; 
blue,  yellow  and  red — these  form  white  light.  For  instance, 
spin  rapidly  a  ball  painted  in  equal  segments  of  red,  blue 
and  yellow — it  will  appear  white. 

The  other  colours  are  called  binary.  They  are  thus 
called  because  it  requires  two  primary  colours  to  compose 
them.  These  are — orange,  composed  of  red  and  yellow  ; 
violet,  composed  of  red  and  blue  ;  and  green,  composed  of 
blue  and  yellow.  Every  binary  colour  thus  obtained  has 
its  complement  in  the  primary  colour  which  has  not  served 
in  its  formation.  Thus,  if  green  (made  of  yellow  and 
blue)  is  placed  by  the  side  of  red,  the  green  will  be  seen  to 
attain  its  maximum  of  brilliancy  and  intensity,  and  so  with 
the  red.  The  experiment  may  be  made  by  cutting  out  a 
round  piece  of  red  cardboard  and  placing  it  by  turns,  first 
on  a  green  background,  and  then  on  some  other  ground — 
grey,  for  example.    The  red  will  seem  brighter  and  more 
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brilliant  on  the  green  ground,  and  on  the  grey  ground  it 
will  become  darker  and  duller. 

The  same  law  exists  for  the  other  colours,  both  primary 
and  binary.  Yellow  is  complementary  to  violet  (composed 
of  blue  and  red) ;  blue  is  complementary  to  orange  (com- 
posed of  red  and  yellow). 

But  these  complementary  colours,  heightened  and 
acquiring  value  when  placed  side  by  side,  are  destroyed 
if  mixed  with  the  binary  colour  which  they  should  com- 
plete. Thus,  if  you  place  red  and  green  side  by  side,  you 
have  two  splendid  tints,  enhancing  each  other  by  contrast ; 
but  if  you  mix  them  together,  you  get  a  dirty  grey,  devoid 
of  any  brilliancy.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  comple- 
mentary colours — violet  and  yellow  in  close  proximity  have 
a  most  harmonious  effect,  and  are  charming  in  opposition, 
but  their  amalgamation  is  grey.  Blue  and  orange,  also, 
so  rich  in  tone  when  contrasted  in  a  composition,  only 
produce  an  insignificant  grey  wThen  mixed. 

These  laws  of  colours  may  be  studied  with  advantage, 
and  their  knowledge  is  indispensable  for  giving  value  to 
the  various  parts  of  a  composition,  and  infusing  harmony 
in  pictures,  especially  in  pastel-painting,  where  the  tints 
are  somewhat  limited  and  where  very  often,  to  obtain  the 
exact  shade  which  cannot  be  ready  made,  one  tone  has  to 
be  laid  over  another  and  cross-hatched  lines  employed  with 
colours  that  complete  and  perfect  each  other  towards  the 
desired  effect.  Thus,  over  a  yellowish  red,  too  violent  in 
tone,  a  few  hatched  lines  of  blue  will  give  it  quite  a  mellow 
and  velvety  appearance.  Or  else,  if  the  right  tone,  a  grey 
for  example,  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  some  pale  vermilion 
may  first  be  lightly  rubbed  over  it,  then  some  greyish  blue, 
which  will  produce  a  charming  violet-grey. 
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For  the  shadows  and  half- tints  of  any  colour,  its  com- 
plementary colour  should  always  be  used,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  harshness  of  tone,  which  happens  when  a 
colour  is  shaded  by  itself.  These  contrasts  are  very  notice- 
able, particularly  in  draperies,  where  a  thousand  tints  and 
coruscations  are  produced  by  the  reflection  of  one  fold 
from  another  and  the  reflection  of  all  surrounding  objects, 
that  often  modify  the  primitive  colour.  But  we  shall 
return  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to  Draperies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MASTERS  WHO  HAVE  RENDERED  PASTEL  FAMOUS. 

Let  us  say  a  few  words  about  the  Masters  who  have  made 
Pastel  famous. 

It  is  probable  that  the  easy  and  agreeable  method  of 
pastel-painting  has  tempted  great  painters  for  several 
centuries  past.  In  France,  works  executed  in  pastel  are 
found  of  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  The 
Louvre  Gallery  possesses  several  of  this  period;  one  in 
particular  is  dated  1615.  The  really  great  epoch  of  Pastel 
is  the  eighteenth  century — the  time  of  Latour,  Perroneau, 
Greuze,  &c.  Boucher,  Nattier,  Louis  Tocque  also  painted 
in  pastel  with  great  success,  and  gave  an  infinite  charm  to 
the  graceful  women  of  their  day. 

The  Louvre  Gallery  possesses,  by  the  side  of  Pastels 
of  that  great  period — including  those  of  Latour,  so 
delightfully  soft  and  velvety,  and  those  of  Chardin,  so  very 
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life-like — some  works  by  Prud'hon,  admirable  for  their 
frank  and  truthful  colour,  and  bolder  in  touch  than  those 
of  the  old  Masters.  It  is  a  sort  of  transition  between 
Pastel  of  last  century  and  Pastel  of  the  present  day.  For, 
in  our  time,  especially  since  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  this 
charming  style  of  painting  has  not  only  found  admirers, 
but  also  great  Masters,  who  have  belied  this  prophecy  of 
Diderot's  :  6  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done,  Pastel  will 
always  be  unworthy  of  a  great  artist.'  Great  painters, 
indeed  some  of  the  best,  have  employed  pastel-crayons 
with  the  happiest  results,  and  by  the  breadth  of  their 
touches,  the  vigour  of  their  tones,  and  the  boldness  of 
their  hatched  lines — often  left  undisguised  as  in  a  sketch 
— have  in  some  sort  created  a  new  style,  which  perhaps 
has  not  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  Pastels  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  which  sometimes  produces  rich 
and  vigorous  tones,  giving  the  appearance  of  oil-painting. 

Landscape  painting  in  Pastel,  much  neglected  last 
century,  is  now  studied  with  success,  and  in  the  inspired 
fingers  of  our  best  landscape  painters,  the  many-coloured 
crayons  adapt  themselves  wonderfully,  not  only  to  rapid 
notes  taken  during  a  sketching  tour,  but  also  to  serious 
and  matured  works,  which  are  the  true  expression  of  a 
Master's  talent  and  an  exact  impression  of  an  effect  in 
Nature. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

MATERIALS -SOFT  AND  HARD  CRAYONS -DIFFERENT 
SURFACES. 

The  articles  indispensable  for  beginning  the  study  of 
Pastel  are : — 

A  box  of  soft  pastels. 

A  box  of  semi-hard  pastels. 

A  wooden  frame  stretched  with  canvas  or  paper. 

You  should  also  have  as  accessories  for  facilitating  the 
work : — 

A  palette-knife  to  scrape  the  surface  of  the  canvas  and 
remove  an  objectionable  tone,  or  one  that  is  too  heavy. 

A  paint-brush  for  dusting  lightly  and  removing  any 
lumps  that  may  have  been  formed. 

Some  bread-crumbs  for  rubbing  out. 

The  selection  of  a  box  is  very  important.  The  scale  of 
colours  for  a  head  is  different  to  that  for  landscape. 

For  a  head  the  key  of  the  colouring  must  be  rather 
quiet  and  harmonious,  being  composed  of  lakes,  light  red, 
vermilion,  cobalt,  emerald  green  ;  Vandyke  brown,  burnt 
sienna,  raw  sienna,  yellow  ochre,  Naples  yellow,  and  their 
gradations  diminishing  to  white,  with  broken  tints  made 
of  mixtures  of  pure  colours,  forming  a  series  of  bluish 
greys,  violet  greys,  pinky  greys,  and  greenish  greys,  most 
precious  for  giving  velvety  final  touches. 

In  the  box  for  landscape,  flesh-colour  tints  are  almost 
useless,  except  for  certain  delicate  sky-tints,  and  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  browns  and  greens  is  requisite  (yellow 
greens,  blue  greens,  russet  greens,  &c). 
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For  flower-painting,  the  box  should  be  composed  of 
every  possible  tint,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  an 
artist  who  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  this  study  to  have 
the  richest  collection  of  pastels  he  can  get  together.  One 
box  is  not  enough,  for  in  Nature  the  wonderful  hues  to  be 
represented  have  an  infinite  variety. 

The  most  complete  boxes  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments on  trays,  one  above  the  other,  in  which  the  pastels 
are  arranged  by  series  of  colours  so  contrasted  as  to  form 
a  whole  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
preserve  this  arrangement  when  you  are  at  work.  The 
time  lost  in  seeking  for  the  required  colour,  first  in  one 
compartment,  then  in  another,  would  be  too  great.  It  is 
a  good  plan,  before  beginning  your  work,  to  make  a  sort 
of  palette  for  yourself  with  such  scales  of  tones  most 
necessary  to  the  work  you  wish  to  do.  Take  for  the 
purpose  a  long  flat  box,  or  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  box, 
divided  into  three  rows.  Here,  for  an  example,  is  a  palette- 
box  for  figure-painting : — 

1st  row. — Burnt  lake,  carmine,  red  brown. 

2nd  row. — Green  and  greenish  tints,  violet  and  violet 
tints,  bluish  grey. 

3rd  row. — Black,  dark  brown,  light  brown,  yellow 
brown,  yellow,  pale  blue,  dark  blue. 

The  suggestion  of  this  palette  is  certainly  merely  a 
piece  of  advice  ;  but  I  think  it  good  and  useful.  Everyone 
is  at  liberty  to  follow  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  At  any  rate 
it  is  indispensable  to  break  up  the  arrangement  of  the 
ready  prepared  boxes,  and  to  sort  the  colours  in  groups 
with  due  regard  to  their  gradation  and  harmony,  so  as  to 
have  vigorous  tones,  light  flesh-tints,  or  half-tones  ready 
at  hand,  according  to  your  requirement.    You  must  not 
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worry  yourself  too  much  if  in  the  course  of  your  work,  or 
even  in  the  box  itself,  some  of  the  pastels  get  broken. 
Broken  pieces  are  infinitely  easier  for  use  than  whole 
sticks,  and  very  often  in  order  to  compose  a  box,  or  to  give 
a  touch  you  find  yourself  obliged  to  break  a  crayon  that 
is  too  long. 

The  soft  pastels  serve  for  sketching-in  and  for  carrying 
the  work  as  far  forward  as  possible.  The  semi-hard  ones 
serve  to  give  precision  to  certain  details  in  the  drawing, 
to  give  firmness  to  some  parts,  and  emphasis  to  others. 
They  are  used  for  finishing.  You  must  be  careful  not  to 
employ  them  too  soon,  or  they  would  give  dryness  to  the 
work.  When  a  soft  pastel  is  too  thick  to  mark  a  delicate 
feature,  it  may  very  often  be  cut  to  a  point  before  using, 
like  a  pencil. 

The  box  of  semi-hard  pastels  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  box  of  soft  pastels.  The  number  of  tones  of  the  former 
is  much  more  limited.  They  should  be  kept  apart  and  not 
mixed  in  the  palette-box,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for 
soft  pastels. 

The  surface  on  which  pastel  is  applied  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  as  regards  its  preparation  and  its  degree 
of  smoothness  or  roughness,  for  it  is  important  that  the 
pastel-powder  should  adhere  in  a  lasting  manner,  so  that 
one  may  be  able  to  work  a  long  time  without  teasing  the 
work.    This  applies  particularly  to  portraits. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  paper.  Pumicif  paper — 
charming,  especially  for  sketches  and  things  rapidly 
dashed-in  ;  anti-ponce,  offering  greater  resources  for  por- 
traits and  permitting  more  labour  ;  fluffy  paper,  rather 
soft,  but  giving  greater  delicacy  to  the  tones  ;  lastly, 
canvas  primed  with  plaster,  or  covered  with  a  greyish 
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priming — very  agreeable  as  a  background,  particularly  if 
you  wish  to  leave  some  accessories  unfinished — a  thing 
which,  in  pastel,  often  produces  a  very  happy  artistic  effect. 

For  sketching,  one  may  use  a  coarse  greyish-blue  paper, 
sold  by  the  yard.  Many  of  the  old  Pastels  were  done  on 
this  kind  of  paper,  and  not  a  few  modern  painters  use  it 
with  great  success.  By  this  means  you  may  obtain  great 
qualities  of  cohesion  and  delicacy. 

Prepared  vellum  may  also  be  used,  its  high  price  alone 
restricting  its  use. 

These  different  kinds  of  paper  or  canvas  require  a  very 
different  kind  of  work.  It  will  be  well  to  try  the  different 
styles  for  your  studies,  and  see  the  advantages  they  pro- 
cure according  to  your  own  method  of  work,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  master  the  difficulties  they  present,  and 
create  a  process  quite  your  own. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

■  EBAUCHE,'  OR  SKETCHING-IN. 

Befoee  using  the  pastel-crayons  you  should  sketch-in  your 
subject,  either  head  or  landscape,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
taking  care  to  avoid  thick  black  outlines,  or  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  bread-crumb,  which  might  tear  up  the 
surface  of  the  paper  and  make  it  greasy.  Mass  the  shadows 
lightly  with  charcoal,  and  even  add  a  few  touches  of  white 
chalk,  if  it  be  a  portrait,  to  make  sure  of  the  different 
values. 
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The  sketch  being  finished,  remove  any  superabundance 
of  charcoal  by  dusting  it  lightly  with  a  paint-brush,  or  by 
striking  the  frame  with  little  knocks,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  every  particle  drop  off  that  is  useless  for  the  effect. 
Then  take  your  pastel-box  and  choose  the  tones  that  are 
most  suitable  to  the  study  you  wish  to  execute.  If  it  is 
the  head  of  a  dark  man,  the  key  will  have  to  be  warmer 
than  for  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  fair  girl ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  tone  for  a  sunset  will  be  sombre  and  ruddy, 
whereas  it  will  be  luminous  and  silvery  for  a  morning 
effect. 

I  will  take  the  ebauche  of  a  head  as  an  example,  for  it 
is  the  most  difficult.  Landscape  painters  will  find  it  easy 
to  apply  what  I  shall  say  concerning  the  features,  to  the 
principal  lines  of  their  landscape. 

When  we  look  attentively  at  a  face  and  try  to  analyse 
it  simply,  we  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  delicate 
differences  of  colour,  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  into 
three  tones  :  shadow,  half  tint,  and  high  light — each  being- 
more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  amount  of  relief. 

Let  us  suppose  the  ebauche  is  made  on  a  medium-tinted, 
or  rather  light  paper.  I  begin,  then,  by  massing  the  values 
of  the  shadows  round  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  the  shadow  of 
the  nose,  that  of  the  cheek,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  head  on 
the  neck,  and  the  great  shadows  of  the  hair,  trying  the 
while  to  render  the  exact  tone  presented  in  Nature — very 
deep  in  the  corner  of  the  socket,  ruddier  in  the  cheek,  and 
somewhat  greenish  in  the  throat.  This  at  first  should  be 
too  strong  and  too  warm  in  tone,  for  the  groundwork  ought 
always  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  Nature.  The  handling  of 
this  preliminary  work  should  be  both  rich  and  broad.  If 
the  pastels  are  broken,  the  pieces  even  may  be  used,  rubbed 
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on  flat.  By  this  means  a  greater  richness  of  tone  is 
obtained.  In  any  way,  small,  dry  hatched  lines  made  with 
the  pastel  point  should  be  avoided. 

When  the  shadows  have  been  massed-in,  proceed  in  like 
manner  with  the  high  lights,  taking  yet  greater  care  to 
obtain  the  exact  richness  of  tone,  for  the  difference  in  the 
colouring  is  greater  here.  The  tone  of  the  cheeks  is 
ruddier  or  pinker,  while  the  forehead  is  paler  or  whiter, 
and  the  nascent  bosom  of  a  more  delicate  colour,  slightly 
tinged  with  blue. 

These  high  lights  should  be  laid  on  very  boldly,  with 
a  broad,  daring  touch,  and  as  far  as  possible  at  the  first 
stroke. 

The  design  having  been  thus  crudely  parcelled  out  into 
samples  of  light  and  dark  tints,  choose  from  among  your 
broken  tints  some  greys,  tinged  with  green  or  pink,  and 
lay-in,  side  by  side,  the  half  tints  in  their  exact  shapes. 
If  the  paper  is  rather  dark  in  tone,  it  need  not  even  be 
covered  entirely  over,  and  the  ground  may  be  allowed  to 
show  through  in  places.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ebauche 
is  done  on  white  or  very  light -coloured  paper,  always  begin 
by  the  shadows,  but  mass-in  the  half  tints  before  the  high 
lights,  the  tone  of  the  paper  giving  the  light  values  long 
enough. 

The  image  obtained  by  this  first  operation  is  a  more  or 
less  rough  ebauche,  but  it  ought  to  convey  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  face  to  be  represented.  All  the  features  having 
been  prepared,  and  the  hair  massed-in,  before  proceeding 
any  further  it  is  well  to  indicate  some  of  the  background 
around  the  head,  taking  care  to  rub  it  on  flat  in  a  liberal 
manner,  and  get  exactly  the  right  depth  of  tone  in  every 
part  that  immediately  borders  on  the  face. 
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The  corners  of  your  picture  may  be  left  unfinished 
without  injuring  the  effect.  It  is  particularly  important, 
if  you  have  a  light  auburn  or  a  blonde  head  relieving 
against  a  dull  red  background,  not  to  prolong  the  over- 
vigorous  dead  colouring  of  a  head  that  looks  like  a  patch 
on  white  ground,  because  the  depth  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  render  the  tones  their  right  colour,  and  very 
often  a  tone  that  seems  too  violent  when  first  laid  on 
becomes  too  pale  and  seems  weak  when  the  background  is 
indicated. 

The  colours  for  backgrounds  are  very  often  thick,  soft 
pastels — grey,  brown,  greenish,  or  green.  They  mast  be 
chosen  with  care,  and  very  often  mixed  when  used — that 
is  to  say,  if  the  first  coat  is  too  dark  or  too  light,  it  must 
be  modified  by  rubbing  a  tone  over  it,  opposite  to  it  in 
power,  broadly  and  lightly,  which  may  soften  or  render  it 
more  vigorous. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HATCHED  LINES  AND  HEIGHTENING. 

The  rough  ebauche  having  reached  this  stage  of  prepara- 
tion, we  change  our  mode  of  work.  The  same  method  of 
using  the  pastel-crayons  flat  might  certainly  be  continued, 
but  then  one  would  have  to  break  them  up  into  very  small 
pieces,  so  as  always  to  have  a  bit  ready  the  exact  size  of 
the  touch  required.  Moreover,  this  sort  of  work  demands 
considerable  practice,  and  is  therefore  very  unsuitable  to 
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beginners.  Let  us  then  return  to  our  ebauche,  working  it 
over  with  hatched  or  crossed  lines,  that  permit  the  indifferent 
use  of  pastel- crayons  of  any  length. 

For  this  operation,  what  we  said  in  Chapter  I.  con- 
cerning primary  and  complementary  colours  here  becomes 
useful,  for  should  a  tone  in  the  ebauche  be  too  dull  and 
too  heavy,  in  order  to  revive  it,  I  pass  lightly  over  with 
hatched  lines  of  pure  red  or  yellow,  or  if  it  be  too  hot, 
too  intense,  a  few  strokes  of  blue  or  greyish  green  will 
mellow  and  soften  it. 

So  in  the  passage  from  shadow  to  half-tone,  and  from 
half-tone  to  high  light,  there  must  be  of  a  necessity  a 
certain  amount  of  dryness  in  the  ebauche,  even  if  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  tints  cross  lightly  one  over  the 
other  where  they  join.  In  that  case  hatched  lines  made 
of  a  tint  participating  in  the  two  tones  that  have  to  be 
blended  together,  produce  a  charmingly  soft  and  well- 
modelled  effect.  For,  in  Nature,  except  in  the  case  of 
hard,  dry  heads  of  thin  persons,  where  the  shadows  are 
clearly  cut,  the  gradation  of  light  is  generally  produced  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  be  appreciated  by  an  untrained  eye, 
and  the  secret  of  the  model's  structure  once  discovered  and 
frankly  proclaimed  in  a  bold  sketch,  the  whole  science  of 
the  painter  should  consist  in  removing  this  harshness,  so 
as  to  infuse  vivacity  and  life-like  grace  into  his  work. 

This  process  of  hatched  lines  must  be  employed  for 
finishing  a  Pastel.  For  the  little  niceties  of  features  and 
the  delicacy  of  a  likeness,  the  pastel-crayon  may  be  cut  to 
a  point  if  the  tool  seems  too  thick  and  clumsy.  You  may 
also  pass  your  finger  lightly  over  two  adjoining  tints  which 
need  a  little  cohesion,  or  blending  ;  but  in  this  case  avoid 
passing  a  second  time  over  tints  thus  obtained.  This 
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process,  if  carried  too  far,  would  become  dangerous  to  the 
work,  and  the  Pastel  would  no  longer  retain  its  fresh, 
colouring. 

The  hatched  lines  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  may  be 
left  visible  if  they  serve  to  strengthen  the  modelling  and 
give  precision  to  the  form.  But  they  must  not  shock  the 
eye,  and  require  to  be  done  with  art,  otherwise  they  would 
deform  instead  of  perfecting. 

Some  artists  indulge  in  large  hatched  lines,  which 
they  leave  very  apparent.  But  this  style,  although  most 
artistic,  preserves  a  sketchy  look,  and  is  ill-adapted  to 
portraits,  where  a  more  minute  handling  is  required  to 
obtain  a  correct  likeness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PASTEL  BY  RUBBING. 

Pastel  executed  with  large  strokes  and  light  hatched 
lines  constitutes  what  is  called  '  the  modern  style,'  or  '  the 
new  manner.' 

The  execution  of  ancient  Pastels  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  master,  and  they  only  present  a  lovely  amalgamation  of 
velvety  powders  laid  one  over  the  other  in  an  inscrutable 
manner. 

To  obtain  this  result  one  may  proceed  in  two  ways  : — 
1.  On  smooth-grained  paper  or  vellum,  use  a  stump 
to  spread  the  pastel-crayon  previously  ground  into  a 
powder,  and  proceed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  for  stump 
drawings. 
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The  different  tones — shadow,  half-tone  and  high  light, 
should  be  massed  in  broadly  at  first,  and  accurately  in  the 
right  place,  with  clean  stumps ;  that  is  to  say,  you  should 
avoid  using  the  same  stump  for  touching  in  the  high 
lights  that  has  already  served  to  spread  the  shadows.  The 
result  would  be  a  dirty  or  earthy-looking  work,  disagreeable 
in  appearance  and  impossible  to  be  corrected. 

The  larger  tints  having  been  spread,  take  a  soft  fine 
stump  made  of  cork  or  leather,  and  blend  the  tints  lightly 
one  into  the  other. 

This  method  is  little  practised  nowadays,  but  it  should 
be  preferred  for  copies  of  ancient  Pastels,  or  for  very  small 
works. 

2.  Nearly  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  more 
artistic  manner  by  massing  the  first  tints  heavily — shadows, 
half-tones  and  high  lights — with  pastel  laid  on  flat  and 
rubbed  hard,  then  use  your  finger  to  spread  and  blend 
them  together.  This  execution  is  often  necessary,  and  is 
much  used  as  a  preparation  when  the  grain  of  the  paper 
is  rough  and  difficult  to  cover.  The  finger  has  a  firmness 
and  an  intelligent  suppleness  which  the  best  of  stumps 
cannot  supply. 

Very  often  Pastels  most  artistically  finished  with 
hatched  lines  have  been  prepared  in  this  way.  Then  look 
out  for  your  poor  fingers  !  They  will  get  quite  sore.  If 
large  surfaces,  a- background  or  drapery,  for  instance,  have 
to  be  rubbed  in,  you  may  wrap  a  piece  of  rag  round  your 
thumb  and  rub  hard  until  the  little  white  or  grey  specks 
on  the  paper  disappear ;  but,  I  repeat  it,  with  the  modern 
fashion  of  working  Pastel,  this  kind  of  execution  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground-work, 
and  as  it  makes  any  thickness  disappear  which  may  have 
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been  formed,  it  leaves  a  correct  ebauche  ready  prepared  for 
the  second  work,  and,  already  of  great  value,  which  may 
be  finished  by  rubbing  and  hatched  lines. 

If  the  effect  of  the  ancient  Pastels  is  required,  the 
process  of  crushing  pastel,  then  spreading  and  rubbing  it 
with  the  finger  should  be  repeated  until  the  thickness  of 
paste  is  sufficient,  the  depth  of  tone  exact,  and  the  likeness 
or  effect  obtained. 

The  drawing  for  this  work  should  be  rigorously  correct, 
for  the  slightest  fault  would  become  intensified,  and  Pastel- 
painting  overworked  would  get  heavy  and  woolly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

A  Backgeound,  often  neglected  by  beginners,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  If  well  done,  it  sets  off  the  head 
and  gives  it  sufficient  relief.  If  badly  indicated,  it  spoils 
all  and  instead  of  serving  as  a  foil,  it  attracts  too  much 
attention,  and  comes  forward.  If  the  background  consists 
of  a  drapery  with  a  pattern  or  in  folds  it  is  a  still  greater 
pitfall.  Details  should  be  but  slightly  indicated,  allowance 
being  made  for  distance  which  makes  them  appear  fainter, 
or  else  if  they  have  been  marked  too  heavily  at  first  they 
should  be  softened  to  make  them  retreat  into  their  proper 
place.  The  safest  way,  when  you  are  working  from  life, 
is  to  place  the  most  suitable  background,  light  or  dark,  as 
the  case  may  be,  behind  your  model.    For  this  purpose 
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drapery  of  dull  or  silky  material  spread  over  a  screen  is  of 
great  service.  You  may  also  use  a  very  large  frame  or 
strainer  stretched  with  varieties  of  paper  in  lovely  tones  of 
tender  grey. 

The  background  should  always  be  placed  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  model,  so  that  zones  of  air,  however 
transparent  they  may  be,  interposing  between  the  back- 
ground and  the  object,  give  a  mellow  and  vapoury  appear- 
ance, and  constitute  the  atmosphere  of  the  picture. 

The  selection  of  the  colour  and  the  right  depth  of  tone 
for  the  background  are  also  a  serious  matter.  Nature, 
well  studied,  is  the  best  guide  in  this.  Nevertheless  there 
are  certain  laws  of  contrast  which  it  is  well  to  know  and 
to  observe.  Thus  when  the  model  has  a  delicate  com- 
plexion, and  very  fair  hair,  an  intense,  or  at  least  a  rather 
dark  background,  will  set  it  off  to  greater  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  hair  is  black,  that  vigorous  tone 
should  be  left  as  a  dominant  note,  and  if  a  light  back- 
ground is  not  chosen,  at  any  rate  it  should  be  even. 

Plush  and  velvet  form  extremely  rich  and  very  modern 
backgrounds.  The  pastel  greys,  infinite  in  variety  and 
soft  in  tone,  also  make  beautiful  grounds,  the  values  of 
which  may  clash  in  opposition  very  successfully.  For 
instance,  a  very  deep  grey  ground,  almost  black,  or  reddish, 
well  adapted  to  relieve  fair  hair,  may  diminish  by  suc- 
cessive gradations  of  grey  tints  until  it  melts  away  into 
light  grey,  and  blends  with  the  pearly  tints  of  the  shoulders, 
or  the  silky  folds  of  the  drapery.  Sometimes  the  back- 
ground is  not  entirely  filled  in,  particularly  if  the  paper 
has  a  pretty  tone  :  this  produces  a  very  artistic  effect  and 
is  quite  in  the  modern  style.  For  this,  either  make  the 
tones  melt  into  the  tone  of  the  paper,  or  indicate  some 
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broad  hatched  lines,  terminating  abruptly,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  successful  effect. 

Above  all,  beware  of  hard  marks,  or  an  outline  round 
the  head. 

Pastel  for  backgrounds  should  be  rubbed  flat  over  a 
great  space  at  a  time,  from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  right  to 
left.  Very  soft  big  conical  crayons  should  be  preferred  for 
covering  the  ground,  when  you  can  find  them  exactly  the 
tint  you  want. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DRAPERIES. 

Accessories  accompanying  a  subject — that  is  to  say, 
draperies  and  costume  for  a  portrait,  furniture  and  utensils 
in  a  composition — should  be  selected  with  taste,  and 
executed  with  great  accuracy,  but  without  heaviness. 
Indeed  you  often  have  to  subdue  and  simplify  effects  in 
Nature,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  the  interest  on  the 
figures  or  figures  which  form  the  principal  subject  of  the 
picture. 

The  handling  of  these  accessories  should  be  very  broad, 
and  freer  than  for  the  head.  If  the  face  is  rubbed-in,  the 
draperies  wTill  gain  by  being  executed  with  broad,  bold 
strokes,  made  with  the  crayon  used  flat,  and  heightened 
with  hatched  lines.  As  to  accessories  in  a  composition, 
taste  is  required  for  grouping  the  objects,  and  great  accu- 
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racy  in  copying  them.  The  study  of  Nature  and  the  strict 
observance  of  planes  is  most  useful  advice. 

With  regard  to  draperies,  the  matter  is  more  compli- 
cated and  gives  greater  scope  to  the  artist's  taste.  Very 
rarely  are  arrangements  to  be  found  ready  made,  either  in 
tone  or  in  form.  Fashion,  so  frequently  exaggerated  in  its 
display,  should  be  avoided  in  its  excess,  which  would  pre- 
sent a  work  of  art  from  lasting  without  ridicule.  There- 
fore, in  choosing  a  lady's  dress,  or  in  the  choice  of  draperies, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  both  as  regards  colour 
and  form,  and  everything  must  depend  on  the  model's 
complexion  and  appearance,  so  as  to  set  off  her  style  of 
beauty  and  the  accentuation  of  her  individuality  to  the  best 
advantage  possible.  Then,  the  arrangement  having  been 
well  thought  out,  with  its  values  of  background  and 
draperies,  and  the  eye  being  quite  satisfied,  copy  it  ser- 
vilely, with  as  much  vigour  and  freedom  as  possible. 

The  sketching-in  of  stuffs,  often  crude  in  tone  and 
sparkling  in  effect,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  For 
example,  for  red,  black,  brown,  blue,  or  green  velvets,  &c, 
and  in  general  for  all  dark  shades,  lay-in  at  first  with  a 
very  pure,  intense  tone,  all  the  great  shadows  and  cast 
shadows  in  their  own  particular  shapes,  which  is  important 
in  rendering  crisp  drapery  that  clings  to  and  reveals  the 
form.  Prussian  blue,  carmine,  burnt  carmine,  &c,  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  when  rubbed-in  give  a 
vigorous  groundwork.  When  these  large  masses  have  been 
grouped,  indicate  the  half-tones,  and  afterwards  the  high 
lights,  with  large  strokes.  Do  not  forget  to  indicate  the 
reflected  lights  of  one  fold  from  another,  and  those  having 
reference  to  surrounding  objects.  A  reflected  light  always 
participates  in  the  colour  of  the  material  itself  and  of 
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whatever  touches  it.  Thus,  white  satin  acts  like  a  mirror, 
and  reflects,  almost  as  well  as  a  looking-glass,  all  the  tints, 
flowers,  and  ribbons  that  accompany  it. 

Certain  pinks,  for  instance,  have  cold  discoloured  lights, 
and  their  reflected  shadows  are  of  a  warm,  ruddy  hue. 

Satins  have  large  planes,  or  rather  large  reflects,  both 
light  and  dark.  Velvets,  on  the  contrary,  require  a  very 
subdued  and  sober  light.  The  effect  is  simple ;  a  great 
mass  of  intense  colour,  and  a  narrow  velvety  reflect  on  the 
side  facing  the  light. 

Other  kinds  of  materials  are  rendered  in  a  simpler  way. 
The  shadow  and  the  high  light,  reflected  in  a  lesser  degree , 
are  easier  to  be  observed  and  reproduced. 

For  these  indications  of  drapery,  you  should  procure 
the  exact  shade  of  colour  as  nearly  as  possible — for  the 
shadows,  half  tints  and  high  lights — from  some  other 
source  than  the  colours  in  your  ordinary  palette-box,  which 
are  usually  rather  dull.  You  should  even  have  some  pastels 
made  specially,  when  necessary.  Apply  for  these  at  a 
pastel-colourman's,  and  ask  for  a  whole  graduated  series 
of  certain  colours,  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  tones  you 
want,  give  a  small  piece  of  the  dress  you  have  to  paint,  in 
order  to  obtain  them  perfectly  exact. 

If  the  absolute  tone  does  not  exist,  or  if  you  cannot  get 
it  made,  cross  some  pure  tones  by  hatching  and  lightly 
rubbing,  one  completing  or  modifying  the  other  ;  but  take 
care  to  keep  the  ebauche  of  a  rather  more  violent  and 
intense  tone  than  in  reality,  for  on  this  vigorous  ground- 
work it  will  be  easy  to  come  over  again  with  cold  greyish 
or  bluish  modifying  tones,  whereas  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  much  vigour  and  real  richness  of  colouring  on  a 
groundwork  prepared  with  grey,  the  opaque  tones  of  which 
would  have  the  worst  effect  possible. 
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Pure  or  entire  tones  are  rare  in  pastel.  They  are  : 
Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  violet  cobalt,  lakes  and  burnt 
lakes,  the  siennas,  as  intense  as  possible.  These  pure 
tones,  rich  in  colour,  make  excellent  first  grounds.  Some 
artists  even  make  a  successful  use  of  rubbings-in  of  native 
red  chalk  and  black  crayon,  before  beginning  the  ebauche 
of  their  dark  draperies. 

These  vigorous  tones  are  easily  modified  by  delicate 
ones,  with  very  thin  greys  and  light  rubbings,  which  of 
themselves  would  be  dull  and  cold,  were  it  not  for  the 
vigour  lying  beneath.  Lovely  tints  for  half  tones  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  the  tones  for  the  shadows  and  the  high 
lights  side  by  side  and  rubbing  them  lightly  together. 

A  general  law  in  pastel,  as  in  all  painting,  is  to  cross 
the  tones  and  modify  them  with  their  complementary 
colour,  in  order  to  obtain  more  startling  effects  of  a  richer 
harmony.  Eefer  to  what  I  said  further  back,  in  the  first 
chapter,  on  primary  and  binary  colours. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HEAD-THE  HAIR. 

Of  all  studies  the  study  of  the  head  is  the  most  interesting 
though  no  doubt  the  most  difficult.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  more  engrossing,  nothing  more 
attractive.  The  creation  on  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  so  cold 
and  so  commonplace,  of  a  beaming  head,  full  of  life,  is  a 
serious  work,  requiring  long  and  patient  study.  This 
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'branch  cannot  be  attempted  by  inexperienced  amateurs. 
I  speak,  therefore,  to  those  who  have  already  had  practice 
in  studying  the  human  form,  and  in  copying  likenesses  in 
chalk  by  means  of  broad  masses  of  shadow  and  light. 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  ground-work  in 
general  applies  particularly  to  a  head.  The  utmost  nicety 
is  necessary :  you  should  treat  your  drawing  with  respect, 
and  avoid  heaviness  and  pastiness.  Be  careful  in  seeking 
the  exact  tone,  and  lay  it  on  boldly,  then  make  the  half 
tints  melt  delicately  by  means  of  bluish  greys  or  violet 
greys,  lightly  rubbed  in. 

For  the  delicacy  of  the  features  which  gives  the  like- 
ness, it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  semi-hard  pastels, 
that  serve  as  a  stump  and  give  minuteness  to  the  work, 
or  else,  if  these  pastels  seem  too  hard,  you  may  cut  the  soft 
crayons  to  a  point  and  use  them  as  pencils  to  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  the  pupil  of  the  eye  or  a 
finely-cut  lip  with  crayons  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

This  process  will  of  a  certainty  produce  a  velvety 
appearance  and  high  finish,  which  will  render  well  the 
bloom  of  the  flesh. 

For  the  hair,  on  the  contrary,  the  handling  should  be 
— I  shall  not  say  careless — but  broad  throughout.  Work 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  pastel  used  flat,  to  indicate 
the  large  waves  and  masses.  Observe  well  in  fine  silky 
hair  the  violet-tinted  quality  of  the  high  lights  and  the 
delicate  reflected  lights  in  fair  curls. 

Fair  hair  is  prepared  with  the  ochres,  raw  and  burnt 
sienna,  and  greenish-brown  tones  for  the  shades  ;  the  high 
lights  are  of  a  very  soft  grey  tinged  with  violet. 

Brown  hair  should  be  prepared  with  a  very  warm  and 
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very  intense  ground-work,  with  burnt  lakes  and  lakes 
mixed  with  black.  Avoid  using  black  by  itself,  even  for 
very  dark  hair,  for  black  is  naturally  cold,  and  there  is  a 
richness  of  tone  and  vitality  in  hair  which  black  cannot 
render.  The  effect  obtained  would  be  rather  that  of  a 
stiff  material  than  that  of  a  silky  mass. 

The  high  lights  are  also  tinged  with  blue  or  violet,  and 
the  reflected  lights  with  a  little  burnt  sienna. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  hardness 
where  the  flesh  meets  the  hair.  If  the  hair  is  raised  up 
in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  mark  well  the  shape  of  the  fore- 
head with  its  modelling,  and  the  roots  of  the  hair  by 
blending  the  tone  of  the  forehead  and  the  hair  lightly 
together,  so  as  to  make  the  transparency  of  the  last  rows 
of  hair  apparent,  thus  producing  in  dark  heads  a  light 
blend  almost  bluish  in  tint.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hair 
is  in  loose  curls,  indicate  the  mass  and  the  shape  of  each 
curl,  then  its  cast  shadow  on  the  forehead,  and  be  sure  to 
preserve  the  value  of  the  half-tint  which  envelops  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  if  the  mass  of  small 
curls  is  sufficiently  thick. 

You  should  always  be  careful  to  make  the  hair  appear 
light  and  supple,  and  for  this  avoid  any  thickness  of  pastel, 
blend  and  scrape  if  necessary,  and  work  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  pastel  used  flat,  the  better  to  indicate 
the  large  masses  and  wide  waves. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

Floweks  and  fruit  are  one  of  the  most  charming  studies 
for  pastel ;  but  this  study,  in  which  the  most  various 
and  the  brightest  colours  are  brought  side  by  side  and 
mingled  together,  requires  an  extreme  richness  of  tint  in 
the  palette-box,  for  it  would  be  impossible,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talent  in  the  world,  to  paint  a  bouquet  of  bright 
flowers  with  the  sober  scale  of  colours  of  a  palette  for  the 
face.  Deep  lake,  rose  lake,  and  orange  lake,  and  their 
graduated  shades  are  necessary,  as  also  a  complete  series 
of  beautiful  greens  of  all  shades,  some  deep  tones  and 
warm  browns. 

Before  painting  flowers,  they  should  be  tastefully 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  colours,  that  is  to 
say,  taking  care  to  place  the*  tones  that  complete  and  set 
each  other  off,  side  by  side,  and  united  together  as  much 
as  possible  in  masses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  light 
or  dark  values. 

"White  flowers,  snowballs,  or  large  daisies,  for  instance, 
present  a  soft  harmonious  mass,  contrasting  well  with  the 
rich  tones  of  coloured  flowers,  whereas  if  these  slender 
daisies  are  scattered  like  white  stars  amidst  other  flowers 
of  violent  hues,  they  will  produce  a  spotty,  disagreeable 
effect,  and  one  that  is  very  inartistic. 

Fruit  should  be  arranged  in  groups,  or  piled  up.  Some 
of  the  fruit  may  be  cut  open  to  break  the  monotony  of 
spheric  shapes.  Above  all,  avoid  placing  all  the  fruit 
turned  towards  you  and  on  the  same  plane,  which  would 
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be  a  fault  in  composition.  The  best  guide  for  this  is 
natural  taste,  developed  through  the  counsels  of  a  good 
master,  or  perfected  by  reading  a  special  treatise  on  com- 
position. Light  also  plays  an  important  part,  and  may 
vary  the  effects  ad  infinitum.  Dispersed,  or  diffused,  light 
mars  the  effect.  A  single  focus  of  light  makes  the  relief 
simpler  ;  a  concentrated  light  makes  it  more  striking. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  execution  for  this  branch.  For 
the  groundwork  you  should  proceed  as  I  directed  further 
back  (in  Chapter  IV.)  by  exaggerating  values  of  light  and 
shade  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  very  advantageous  to  work  broadly  and  block  in 
the  mass,  much  more  so  than  for  the  face,  where  neces- 
sarily the  delicacy  of  the  features  and  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  likeness  hamper  the  handling.  Above  all,  aim  at 
obtaining  the  luscious  pulp  of  fruit,  and  the  grace  and 
delicately-coloured  petals  of  a  flower. 

When  the  first  outline  is  exact  and  the  masses  correct, 
the  precision  of  details  will  easily  follow.  Try  especially 
to  obtain  a  rich  and  solid  key  of  colour  and  correct  draw- 
ing. With  this  object  in  view,  you  should  carefully  respect 
the  intensity  of  the  strong  values,  the  shadows,  the  cast- 
shadows,  and  the  relation  of  one  value  to  another.  Lastly, 
lay-in  your  groundwork  quickly,  and,  if  possible,  all  at 
once.  It  would  be  impossible  to  finish  a  rose  of  a  delicate 
tint  on  light  paper  without  having  previously  indicated  the 
dark  mass  of  foliage  that  surrounds  it,  or  the  intensity  of 
the  bright  colours  that  happen  to  be  near  it. 

Still  life  is  also  an  excellent  study,  less  agreeable 
perhaps,  but  useful  as  a  preparation  for  more  seductive 
studies  that  require  a  more  spirited  kind  of  work.  You 
may  study  at  leisure  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  contrasts 
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of  colour  on  some  objects  arranged  in  a  group  which  will 
remain  always  the  same  for  weeks  and  months  ;  whereas 
flowers  alter  their  appearance  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
fruit  itself  decays,  after  too  lengthy  an  exposure  to  the 
light,  or  at  least  loses  its  freshness  and  brilliancy. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LANDSCAPE  AND  MARINE  SUBJECTS. 

Pastel  has  been  very  little  used  for  landscape  by  the  old 
Masters,  but  in  our  own  days  great  artists  do  not  disdain 
making  use  of  it,  and  successfully  obtain  lovely  effects, 
very  supple  in  tone,  and  extremely  exact  in  colour. 

Everyone  has  his  own  particular  style.  Some  render 
the  effects  of  bright  sunshine  marvellously  well,  and  are 
enthusiasts  for  daylight.  Others  prefer  the  late  mysterious 
hours  of  twilight,  or  the  silvery  mists  of  morning.  In 
these  subjects,  more  than  in  any  other,  you  may  show  your 
individual  bent,  and  may  follow  your  own  particular 
inspiration. 

It  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  observe  and  simplify. 
Some  general  advice  will  be  sufficient  here.  I  shall  be 
teaching  nothing  new  if  I  say  the  sky,  generally  blue  in 
colour,  melts  towards  the  horizon  into  infinitely  delicate 
tints  of  violet,  rose,  and  yellow. 

For  cloudy  skies,  the  use  of  greys  of  every  shade  is 
indispensable.  Beware  of  tones  that  are  too  cold  and  too 
white,  even  when  rendering  luminous  skies.    Those  tones, 
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weakened  by  contrast  with  the  foreground,  would  produce 
*  a  papery  effect/  as  they  say  in  the  language  of  the  studios? 
to  designate  a  bad  production  without  any  relief  or  depth. 

In  representing  ground,  the  observation  of  planes  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Some  notions  of  general  per- 
spective are  absolutely  necessary. 

Be  careful  to  simplify  distances,  and  render  them  with 
rather  intense  violet  tones,  and  even  with  ultramarine 
blue,  in  the  case  of  very  distant  hills  or  mountains. 

The  foreground,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  made  out 
with  the  greatest  precision,  and  rendered  with  very  intense 
and  very  warm  tones.  If  the  pastels  appear  rather  cold 
for  the  effect  you  want,  you  may  warm  them  up,  or 
darken  them,  by  lightly  rubbing  over  the  groundwork  with 
red  chalk,  No.  3,  some  shade  of  light  red,  or  burnt  sienna. 
The  glaring  crudity  of  certain  greens,  and  the  heaviness  of 
some  shades  of  violet,  are  thereby  mitigated. 

The  thing  to  be  dreaded  most  in  a  landscape  is  dryness 
of  outline.  An  atmosphere,  more  or  less  dense,  always 
exists  between  the  spectator's  eye  and  the  landscape  he  is 
looking  at,  and  prevents  the  existence  of  any  harshness? 
particularly  in  cold  foggy  climates,  or  at  the  twilight  hour* 

It  is  this  that  gives  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  Masters 
all  their  charm,  and  makes  the  poetical  key-note  of  Corot's 
talent.  Pastel  adapts  itself  wonderfully  well  to  qualities 
of  harmony  and  mellowness.  Scumbling  a  bluish  grey  tint 
over  the  outline,  or  blending  the  trees  and  distance 
together  softly  with  your  finger,  is  often  sufficient  for  this. 

Effects  in  marine  painting  are  simpler.  You  must 
first  establish  harmony  between  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and 
take  care  to  define  the  horizon,  so  as  to  give  great  depth  to 
your  picture. 
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Beflected  lights  should  be  the  object  of  serious  study. 
Water  acts  as  a  looking-glass,  and  reflects  the  image  of 
whatever  happens  to  be  above  the  surface  almost  exactly 
upside  down  ;  but  you  must  not  forget  that  this  mirror  is 
a  moving  one,  that  the  least  breath  of  wind  disturbs  it,  at 
sea  especially,  and  then  the  waves  both  large  and  small, 
reflect  also  the  colour  of  the  sky,  cutting  the  reflected 
image  across  with  blue,  silvery,  or  roseate  streaks,  accor- 
dingly, as  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sun  shining  or  setting. 

The  same  observation  applies  equally  to  water  in  a 
landscape.  Nevertheless,  if  the  water  is  shallow,  it 
reflects  badly.  The  bed  can  be  seen  as  in  little  streams 
and  torrents,  of  which  the  water  is  extremely  limpid. 
The  water  then  is  reddish  or  green,  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  stones  or  weeds  that  form  the  bottom. 

But  all  these  observations  are  of  little  use  to  the  real 
artist  who  studies  Nature  seriously,  and  strives  to  represent 
what  he  sees.  Personal  observation  is  everything,  and 
alone  creates  true  art. 

These  few  hints  are  intended  rather  as  a  note  to  attract 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  objects  that  come  beneath  his 
^ye,  and  to  enable  him  to  reap  a  fruitful  harvest  from  his 
studies. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FEELING  AND  OBSERVATION. 

The  general  rules  of  perspective,  the  different  methods  of 
working  in  pastel,  either  by  rubbing  or  hatched  lines,  a 
good  assortment  of  colours  in  the  palette-box,  all  that  may 
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bo  acquired  by  the  help  of  advice,  or  by  seeing  a  good 
master  at  work.  But  that  which  is  not  explained  or 
acquired  so  easily,  is  the  impression  produced  on  an 
artist's  eye  by  the  object  he  wishes  to  reproduce,  either  a 
head,  flowers,  or  landscape. 

Some  are  born  artists,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  capable 
of  being  impressed  by  Nature  in  a  personal,  interesting, 
original  manner.  Some  are  born  colourists — that  is  to  say, 
they  feel  better  than  others  do  the  innumerable  harmonies 
of  the  colours  in  relation  to  each  other,  their  contrasts, 
their  affinities,  and  their  laws.  Colourist,  for  instance, 
does  not  mean  one  who  uses  warm  bright  colours  ;  but  it 
is  one  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  their  subtleties,  and 
above  all  employs  them  correctly.  For  an  object  that  has 
been  well  examined,  well  observed,  well  studied,  is  easily 
executed :  it  is  the  education  of  the  eye  that  has  to  be  gone 
through  and  perfected  day  by  day.  The  study  of  the  best 
Masters  is  excellent  for  learning,  to  produce  certain  effects, 
and  for  the  great  laws  of  composition  ;  but  Nature  is  the 
only  school  where  the  real  artist  can  study  at  any  time,  as 
in  an  open  book,  effects  that  are  ever  new.  The  soft  and 
mysterious  hours  of  morning  and  evening,  with  their 
bluish-  or  violet-tinted  mists,  tempt  dreamy  and  poetic 
natures,  whilst  sunshiny  and  noonday  effects  are  more 
suitable  to  energetic  and  impulsive  dispositions.  In  the 
same  way,  a  portrait-painter  can  create  works  as  mar- 
vellous with  soft  grey  tones  as  those  which  another  of  a 
more  ardent  temperament  will  make  with  bright  warm 
colours. 

Everyone  must  find  out  for  himself  according  to  his 
own  temperament,  and  create  for  himself  an  individual 
style,  the  union  and  combination  of  what  he  has  gathered 
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from  the  lessons  of  others,  observed  in  the  handling  of 
Masters,  and  learnt  from  his  own  experience. 

The  study  of  effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  night  and 
morning  effects,  the  relation  of  colours  one  to  another, 
their  contrasts,  their  harmonies,  their  reflected  lights, 
their  cast-shadows,  &c. — these,  are  constant  subjects  for 
the  study  of  the  painter's  eye  which  should  never  remain 
inactive. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  written  notes  of  the  result  of 
your  observations,  the  better  to  remember  them.  A  still 
better  thing  is  never  to  begin  painting  without  feeling 
inspired  beforehand  on  the  subject  of  your  work.  In  this 
way  you  may  save  yourself  long  hours  of  that  spiritless 
uncertain  work,  in  which  the  hand  takes  a  more  active 
part  than  the  mind,  and  avoid  groping  about,  which  is 
bad,  especially  in  Pastel,  where  fresh  seductive  colouring 
should  be  obtained  from  the  very  first. 

You  should  gaze  at  your  work  a  long  time  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  in  order  to  see  everything  better  on  its  proper 
plane ;  learn  your  model  off  by  heart,  so  to  speak,  and 
then  paint  boldly,  as  fast  and  as  freely  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing corrections  and  false  marks. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FRAILTY  OF  PASTEL-SHOULD  IT  BE  FIXED? 

Pastel  is  delicate  work,  more  subjected  than  painting  in 
oils  to  the  influences  of  temperature,  and  more  liable  to 
deterioration  after  a  certain  number  of  years  :  but  a  little 
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care  and  a  few  precautions  are  sufficient  to  preserve  it  a 
long  time  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  paper  should  always  be  stretched  beforehand  on  a 
frame  covered  with  linen  or  strong  canvas,  to  prevent  this 
paper,  which  of  its  nature  is  not  very  strong,  from  being 
damaged  or  torn  by  a  blow,  or  by  splinters  of  broken 
glass. 

As  soon  as  the  work  is  completely  finished,  the  Pastel 
should  be  covered  with  a  glass,  isolated  all  round  by  little 
bands  or  strips  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  pastel  powder  from  adhering  to  the  glass,  which  would 
produce  some  ugly  spots  and  inequalities  of  modelling, 
and  would  cause  little  by  little  the  deterioration  of  the 
picture. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  paste  strips  of  paper  to  main- 
tain the  glass  so  hermetically  over  the  Pastel,  as  to  prevent 
any  dust  or  damp  from  penetrating  within ;  then  paste  a 
piece  of  mill-board  behind  the  frame,  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  exterior  objects  with  the  stretched  cloth  backing 
the  Pastel. 

If  I  insist  on  these  details,  which  concern  the  frame- 
maker  more  than  the  artist,  it  is  because  they  are  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  preservation  of  Pastel,  and  are 
often  much  neglected,  thus  causing  the  terror  of  those 
persons  who  possess  Pastels,  and  giving  pastel-painting 
itself  a  bad  reputation  for  frailty,  which  it  does  not 
deserve. 

I  have  known  persons  much  distressed  because  they 
find  a  portrait  covered  with  greyish  spots  and  believe  it  to 
be  spoilt,  whereas  it  is  simply  nothing  more  than  the 
impress  of  a  hand  that  has  been  placed  behind  the  frame 
and  caused  the  surface  of  the  canvas  or  paper  to  stick  to 
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the  glass.  It  is  sufficient  in  that  case,  if  there  has  been 
no  rubbing,  to  take  the  picture  out  of  the  frame  and  clean 
the  glass.  Everything  will  then  be  set  right  and  in  a 
perfect  state. 

For  several  years  past  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  finding  a  good  fixative  for  pastel,  so  as  to 
obviate  this  frailty  and  the  need  of  being  preserved  under 
glass,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  to  rapid  sketches  made 
in  the  course  of  a  journey  or  an  excursion. 

These  fixatives,  often  very  good,  may  be  employed  with 
great  advantage  for  studies  that  will  serve  as  documents 
for  a  picture.  They  are  also  valuable  for  fixing  the  back 
of  a  portrait  or  of  an  important  work  ;  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend them  for  fixing  a  beautiful,  highly-finished  Pastel 
with  a  view  to  doing  without  a  glass.  Solidity  is  thus 
obtained,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  expense  of  freshness  and 
colour. 

The  delicate  powder,  that  renders  the  bloom  of  a  fine 
complexion  or  the  lusciousness  of  a  delicious  fruit  so  well, 
disappears  ;  the  colour  but  little  affected,  remains  doubt- 
less, but  the  bloom  no  longer  exists  and  the  Pastel  has  lost 
its  charm. 

Moreover,  I  have  observed  after  several  experiments, 
that  light  tints  are  slightly  darkened  by  the  fixative  :  thus, 
fair  hair  or  red  hair  becomes  almost  auburn.  But  you 
can  work  quite  well  over  a  pastel-painting  that  has  been 
fixed,  and  you  may  thus  restore  '  bloomy '  qualities  which 
the  first  wash  of  fixative  has  removed.  By  this  means  a 
work  may  be  produced  both  permanent  and  pleasing.  A 
few  experiments  on  old  sketches  enable  the  amateur  to 
find  out  for  himself  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived 
from  fixatives. 
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But  the  frailty  of  pastel  must  not  be  over-exaggerated. 
No  doubt  it  would  not  withstand  rubbing  or  dusting  ;  but 
a  pastel  painting  that  is  well  and  laboriously  executed, 
and  above  all  properly  framed,  is  very  solid.  I  have  seen 
some  perfectly  intact,  after  having  travelled  about  a  long 
time  and  being  exhibited  in  distant  exhibitions. 

What  perhaps  is  most  to  be  feared  for  a  Pastel  is  bright 
sunshine,  for  these  light  powders  laid  one  over  the  other 
greatly  absorb  the  light  and  would  easily  fade.  But  this 
little  drawback  need  not  be  dreaded  too  much  for  the 
future,  as  it  idealises  colours  and  often  makes  the  portraits 
of  ladies  and  children  more  seductive.  No  one  can  com- 
plain of  the  soft  bluish  tones  of  Latour's  Pastels,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  charming  than  the  portrait  of  the  Marquise 
de  Pompadour  by  that  Master  in  the  Louvre. 

The  works  of  Chardin,  much  more  solid  in  tone,  are 
extremely  vigorous  and  cannot  have  changed. 

Damp,  especially  in  a  country-house,  is  also  a  great 
enemy  to  pastel.  When  the  paper  stretches,  bulges  up 
and  produces  false  modelling,  then  the  colours  become 
spotty  and  mildewed. 

Certain  materials  that  are  not  very  permanent  should 
be  avoided  when  you  want  your  work  to  last  a  long  time. 
Thus,  when  a  powerful  black  is  required,  a  kind  called 
sauce  velours  often  seems  more  pleasing  for  use  than  the 
pastel  black ;  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  charming,  but  it 
is  dangerous,  for  this  black  gets  into  spots  and  becomes 
covered  with  small  white  fungus,  that  are  very  disagreeable. 
It  is  far  better  to  obtain  the  desired  effects  with  real 
pastel.  Prussian  blue  and  the  lakes  produce  a  very  intense 
tone,  and  supply  the  deficiency  in  vigour  caused  by  the 
poorness  of  the  pastel  black. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

These  few  words  of  advice  will,  I  hope,  enable  every 
person  who  is  tempted  by  the  beautiful  gradations  of  a 
pastel-box,  to  make  fruitful  trials  for  himself.  For,  of  all 
the  styles  of  painting,  Pastel  is  the  one  that  requires  the 
least  amount  of  preliminary  care  and  allows  one  to  seek 
for  effects  of  colour,  without  fearing  the  unpleasant  acci- 
dents fchat  are  often  produced  in  oil-painting  through  too 
much  freshness  or  too  much  dryness. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the 
complementary  colours  (see  Chapter  I.)  and  also  some 
practice  in  hatching  lines  and  rubbing  with  these  tones, 
so  that  every  one  may  gain  personal  experience  and  verify 
for  himself  what  I  have  said  too  briefly.  In  this  lies  the 
great  secret,  and  the  only  way  to  find  a  style  of  work  quite 
one's  own  and  purely  original. 

Now  I  wish  success  to  all  attempts,  and  much  pleasure 
to  all  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  engrossing 
study,  interesting  beyond  all  others.  I  do  not  think  one 
could  abandon  it  easily  after  having  once  commenced,  and 
I  feel  certain  that,  with  intelligent  efforts,  it  may  be  quickly 
pushed  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 


THE  END. 
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Samples  of  Papers,  Photographs  of  Lay  Figures,  and  Lists  of  Chromos  and 
Lithographic  Studies  on  application. 


SOFT  COLOURED  CRAYONS  (PASTELS). 

N.B. —  Owing  to  the  fragile  nature  of  coloured  Crayons,  Messrs.  L.  B.,  Ltd., 
do  not  guarantee  their  delivery  whole.  Their  utility  is  not  impaired  by 
being  broken. 

These  are  the  kind  used  for  fully  coloured  and  finished  drawings.  The 
assortment  of  Crayons  is  composed  of  300  various  colours  or  shades,  and 
each  Crayon  may  be  had  separately.  The  degree  of  softness  will  be  found 
just  what  it  should  be.    The  Crayons  yield  freely  without  crumbling,  and 


rub  easily,  and  adhere  to  the  paper  or  canvas. 

s.  d. 

Ordinary  Colours...    ...       ...       ...       ...  each  0  2J 

No.   48,  Vermilion        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  0  6 

„   136,  137,  138,  Burnt  Carmine  ;  139,  Carmine,  1st  shade        „  19 

„   140,  Carmine,  2nd  shade  ;  148,  Cobalt,  3rd  shade       ...      ,,  10 

„   141,       „       3rd      „     ;  149,      „       4th     „  ...      „  0  9 

„   146,  Cobalt,     1st     „    „  16 

„   147,     „         2nd    „    „  13 


EDOUARD  S  SOFT  COLOURED  CRAYONS. 

Many  Artists  have  a  preference  for  this  French  maker's  Crayons,  in 
consequence  of  their  peculiar  texture.  An  assortment  of  the  best  tints  is 
always  kept  in  stock,  and  any  Crayon  can  be  had  separately. 


s.  d. 

Ordinary  Colours ...       ...      each    0  5 

Carmines,  Lakes,  and  Madders ...    „  16 

Ditto,  Second  Shades    „      0  9 

Deep  Lakes        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    ,,      1  6 

Ditto,  Second  Shades    „      0  9 

Vermilions,  Extra  Greens,  and  Extra  Yellows         ...       ...  „      0  9 

Large  Box,  containing  100  Crayons,  assorted    „     36  0 


LE CHER TIER  BARBE,  Ltd. 


BOXES  OF  SOFT  PASTELS. 


Stock  Box,  containing  400  Pastels   

Complete  Box,  „  306 

Triple -bottom  Box,  „  200 
Double-bottom   „  „  156 

Flat  Boxes,  containing: — 
s.  d. 

132  Pastels                           17    6  56  Pastels  ... 

100     „                                 13    0  40  „ 

62     ».                                  8    6  26  „ 


s.  d. 

52  6 

48  0 

30  0 

20  0 

s.  d. 

6  0 

3  9 

3  0 


BOXES  OF  SEMI-HARD  PASTELS. 


These  Crayons  are  firmer  than  the  Pastels  and  softer  than  the  Pointed 
Coloured  Crayons  ;  they  are  used  for  fine  touches  in  soft  Crayon  drawings 
and  are  only  sold  by  sets. 

s.  d 

Flat  Wooden  Box,  containing  the  complete  set  of  100  Crayons    ...    15  0 

Ditto,  half  set  of  50  Crayons    7  g 

Ditto,  quarter  set  of  25  Crayons         ...    3  9 


LECHER  TIER  BARBE,  Ltd. 


iii 


FRENCH  POINTED  COLOURED  CRAYONS. 

In  Fifty  vaeious  Colours  or  Tints. 


s. 

d. 

Ordinary  Colours  

.    each  0 

1 

Vermilion  ... 

„  0 

6 

Cobalt   

1 

6 

Carmine  ...   

1 

6 

„       Second  Shade  .. 

„  0 

6 

Boxes    containing  12 

Crayons,  assorted 

1 

0 

18  .. 

1 

6 

24  .. 

2 

0 

30  .. 

2 

6 

36  .. 

3 

0 

>,       48  . 

4 

0 

The 
Crayon. 


PREPARED  PAPER  AND  CANYAS. 

For  Soft  Coloured  Crayon  Drawings. 

Pumicif "  Paper  has  a  sharp,  fine  grain,  and  retains  a  body  of 
The  "  Anti-ponce  "  is  softer,  and  more  easily  worked  on. 


per  sheet 


Jesus's  Pumicif  Size  28  in.  by  21  in. 

Grand-aigle  Pumicif         „  41     „     29  „ 
Jesus's  Anti-ponce  „  28     „     21  „  ...  „ 

Grand-aigle  Anti-ponce     „   41     „     29  „ 

Prepared  Canvas  for  soft  coloured  Crayon  drawing,  with  rough 

grain,  39  in.  wide    ...  per  yard  run 

Prepared  Canvas,  with  Anti-ponce  surface   ...       ...      „  „ 

N.B.  —Any  of  above  stretched  to  order  over  linen,  or  like  ordinary  oil  canvases. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
10 


OVAL  MILLBOARDS. 

With  ANTI-PONCE  Paper  Strained  over. 


No.  6. 

16  in.  by  12|  ... 

. . .    each  1 

»  8. 

18  „ 

15 

...      „  2 

>.  io. 

21i  „ 

18 

2 

„  12. 

23f  „ 

19}  ... 

3 

„  15. 

25|  „ 

21±  ... 

„  3 

20. 

28J  „ 

23J  ... 

4 

Sketchin 

g  Boards,  28£  in. 

by  21 J  in.  square 

2 

d. 
9 

0 

4 

0 

6 

4 


D  2 


LECHER  TIER  BARBE,  Ltd. 


PREPARED  VELLUM. 

Skins,  about  42  in.  by  28  in,,  for  soft  coloured  Crayon  drawing,    s.  d. 
according  to  size   from    21  0 


CONTINUOUS  PAPERS. 

Various  Grains  and  Tints,  58  in.  wide,  from  6d.  to  Is.  3i.  per  yard. 


SUNDRIES. 

Conte  Crayons 
Amadou  Skins 
Paper  Stumps,  in  8  sizes 
Leather    „  „ 
Felt 

Eouget's  Fixatif,  special,  for  pastels 
Lacaze's      „  „ 

Charcoal,  selected  quality,  fine  texture,  various 


qualities  .. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

  0  6  per  doz. 

...     0  9  to  1  6  each, 

from  0  1  „  0  3  „ 

»     0  2  „  0  6  „ 

„    0  5  „  1  3  „ 

„     1  6  „  7  0  per  bot. 

„     2  6  „  5  0  „ 

„     0  3  „  1  0  per  box. 
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A  HANDBOOK  TO 

'  THE  ART  OF  PASTEL  PAINTING.' 

Third  Edition. 
BIT  J".  Xj_  SPEIE-CK. 

Price,  Is.  Post  Free,  Is.  Id. 


SAMPLES    OF  PAPERS   SENT   ON  APPLICATION. 


Any  produce  of  any  maker  from  any  country  procured  to  order. 


LECHER  TIER   BARBE,  LTD., 

Universal  Artists'  Colourmen, 
60    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON,  W. 
Wholesale   .    .    7  GLASSHOUSE  STREET. 


A    LIST   OF  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

LECHERT1ER,     BARBE,    &  CO. 


  Price.      Per  post 

s.    d.       s.  d. 

Painted  Tapestry  and  its  Application  to  Interior 
Decoration.  Practical  Lessons  in  Tapestry  Painting 
with  Liquid  Colour.  By  Julien  Godon.  Translated 
by  B.  Bucknall,  Architect.    With  Coloured  Plates    6    0       6  5 

Practical  Perspective  applied  to  Artistic  and 
Industrial  Design.  By  Armand  Cassagne.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  G.  Murray  Wilson.  Con- 
taining 265  Geometrical  Figures  and  60  Picturesque 
Applications  drawn  by  the  Author  .        .       .        .8    0       8  5 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Linear  Perspective 
applied  to  Landscape,  Interiors,  and  the 
Figure,  for  the  Use  of  Artists,  Art- Students, 

&c.    Translated  from  the  French   of  Professor 

V.  Pellegrin.    Second  Edition      .       .       .       .10       1  1 

Pastel- Painting.  By  J.  L.  Sprinck.  Vide  The  Artist, 
September,  1886  : — '  We  cordially  recommend  this 
little  work  to  all  artists.'    Second  Edition       .       .10  11 

A  Guide  to  Modelling  in  Clay  and  Wax,  and 
for  Terra- Cotta,  or  Sculptural  Art  made  Easy 
for  Beginners.  By  Morton  Edwards,  Professor 
of  Modelling.    Third  Edition  10  11 

Limoges  Enamels  by  the  Processes  of  the  Early 
Limoges  Enamellers.  A  Series  of  Practical 
Lessons.  By  L.  Dalpayrat,  Enamel  Painter. 
Translated  by  G.  Bouvier       .       .       .        .       .10  11 

A  Handbook  to  the  Practice  of  Pottery  Painting. 

By  John  C.  L.  Sparkes,  Head  Master  of  the  Art 
Training  School,  South  Kensington,  Director  of  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art.    Third  Edition  .       .       .10  11 

The  Art  of  Pan  Painting.    By  Madame  la  Baronne 

Delamardelle,   Translated  by  Gustave  Bouvier  .10  11 

A  Handbook  for  Oil  Painting.  Very  clear  instructions 

for  Students  and  Amateurs.    By  Joseph  Bouvier   .10  11 

The  Prototype  of  Man.  Giving  the  Natural  Laws  of 
Human  Proportions  in  both  Sexes.  A  Manual  for 
Artists  and  Professors  of  Drawing.  By  Charles 
Rochet.   Translated  by  C.  Carter  Blake,  D.  Sc.   .10  11 

A  Handbook  on  Glass  Painting,  Staining,  and 
Fret  Lead  Glazing.  With  a  Review  of  the  Styles 
of  Ancient  Glass.    By  Ernest  R.  Suffling   .       .10  11 

Hints  on  I)rawing  for  Process  Reproduction.  By 

Charles  J.  Vine   .       .       .       .       .       .       .10  11 

Golden  Rules.  A  Practical  Guide  for  Pencil  and  Colour 
Sketches  from  Nature.  By  Walter  Crayon. 
Fifth  Edition  .       .  .       .       .       .       .10  11 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Print* 


'/  Square,  London. 


